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~ RURAL TOWN PLANNING IN FRANCE* 


=f 


BY GEORGE B. FORD 


Director of City Planning Department of the Technical Advisory Corporation 


| WANT you to visit with me the little 
farming village of Vitrimont in the 
Vosges, which was wiped out in the Ger- 
man onslaught in 1914. Perhaps it de- 
served to be for it showed no more sign 
of having ever heard of sanitation than 
many another French village that our 
army knew too well. Manure piles lin- 
ng the street; houses and barns five 
‘-ooms deep all under one roof with no 
ight or air except from the front, foul 
srivies, flies everywhere, such was the 
ype destroyed. Today you leave the 


*An address delivered at the Annual Convention of 
he American Civic Association, Amherst, Massachus- 
tts, October 14-16. 


main road and turn down California 
street and you find spotless towns. Trees 
and grass borders replace the manure 
piles in front of the houses. The latter 
are painted gay colors. We enter and 
find the houses charmingly decorated 
and never more than two rooms deep. 
The rear opens on an ample courtyard 
behind which are the farm buildings be- 
hind which again are the manure piles. 

It was two California women, Mrs. 
Crocker and Miss Daisy Polls, who 
waved this magic wand but it was a 
French engineer and architect that 
evolved the rejuvenation. Naturally at 
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EXISTING CENTER OF RHEIMS—ONLY THE DARK BUILDINGS ARE 
EVEN REPAIRABLE 


first the conservative French farmer re- 
belled at the changes but the architect 
tells me that now those same conserva- 
tives are the best advertisers of the im- 
provement. 

Hattonchatel in the Meuse, a fasci- 
nating stage town which dominates from 
its height the valley where the pinchers 
come together behind St. Mihiel, was 
largely wiped out. Then Miss Skinner, 
of Holyoke, Mass., adopted it. Now it 
has a water supply with water pumped 
up from the valley. It is going to have 
a public wash house and bath house, a 
fire engine house, schools, a new town 
hall and several sightly little parks look- 
ing down on the valley. The bad angles 
and grades in the street we are trying 
to improve but without destroying their 
charm. The town is becoming self-re- 
specting again. 

Embermenil in the Vosges was too 
crowded. Lots were far too narrow so 
that the houses were often one room 
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wide and five rooms deep. Now they 
are profiting by the complete destruction 
to reparcel the whole town on a more 
practical and more sanitary basis and at 
the cross roads a charming civic center 
is being created. 

Halloville in the Vosges, down in a 
foggy bottom, was so unsanitary and so 
inaccessible that they abandoned the old 
site entirely and have now laid out a 
new town on the upland with wide lots 
and streets and with their public build- 
ings grouped around a_ picturesque 
square in the center. 

Apremont in the Meuse which used 
to be such a thriving village, now only 
knee high, is receiving a community cen- 
ter building from the school children of 
Holyoke, Mass. We had to provide an 
adequate setting for it and so we created 
a civic center where the three main 
roads meet so as to make a group of the 
town hall, the school, the church and 
the community center. 


The hilltop town of Montfaucon 
where our troops saw such hard fighting 
-eannot be rebuilt. The whole of the 
famous hilltop has been preserved by the 
French Government as a permanent me- 
‘morial of the war. However, the 
farmers want to come back so they are 
Jaying out a modern village on the 
southern slope of the hill. 
~ Pinau in the Aisne was in a shut-in 
valley and too far from the railroad. La 
Renaissance des Cités adopted it and are 
now creating a model village as a dem- 
onstration. They are moving the whole 
village nearer the railroad track. They 
are radiating the streets picturesquely 
from a civic center. They are laying out 
a workingmen’s village alongside and be- 
tween the two a little park with a bowl- 
ing green. 
~ At Hambleux in the Somme, the Smith 
College Relief Unit has created a com- 
munity center and it is proving a very 
worthy rival for the cafe. The young 
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oer ep PLAN FOR CENTER OF RHEIMS . 
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BY GEORGE B. FORD 


men of the village and even of the sur- 
rounding villages have already acquired 
the habit of spending their evenings 
there with games, reading, music or mo- 
tion pictures. Their band can be heard 
three villages away. 

There are already thirty of these com- 
munity centers scattered throughout the 
devastated regions and the four national 
societies that are pushing the movement 
are creating new ones as fast as they 
can raise the money needed. 

From Belgium to Alsace you feel the 
throb of life. From sunrise to long after 
sunset seven days a week the feverish 
struggle to get back on one’s feet is 
going on. Are they discouraged? Far 
from it. Are they waiting for the Gov- 
ernment to do it for them? No, they are 
getting together in groups and co-oper- 
ative societies and are doing it themselves. 
Incidentally these reconstruction co-oper- 
ative societies that employ only one archi- 
tect and one contractor for the whole 
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REDISCOVERED PORTION OF OLD CATHEPRAL 
CLOISTER, ABOUT WHICH A PARK IS 
TO BE ERECTED 


village are finding that by purchasing in 
quantity and shipping in bulk and by 
standardizing everything that goes into 
a building they can make important 
savings. 

Are they rebuilding their villages as 
they were before the war? No, they 
have come to realize their mistakes of 
the past and are trying to profit by the 
destruction to start afresh. With rare 
vision the I’rench nation is meeting its 
problems in a big way and laying a 
solid foundation for a glorious future. 

The great outstanding fact is that 
France, the first of all countries in the 
world, voted on March 14, 1919, a com- 
pulsory city planning “law by which 
every city over 10,000 inhabitants must 
make a comprehensive plan for its im- 
provement and every devastated town 
and village no matter how small—and 
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there are 2,600 of them—must make a 
plan for better sanitation, circulation, 
housing and for the creation of open 
spaces, etc., before any permit for any 
reconstruction can be given and this ap- 
plies not only to replanning its old 
quarters but to planning for its eventual 
extension. 

Today, already over a thousand towns 
have decided on their plans and already 
the State has approved several hundred 
of them. One and all they are profiting 
by the occasion to correct the mistakes 
of the past and to modernize their towns 
without losing their character although 
I had much ado to persuade some of them 
not to adopt our nightmare American 
gridiron plan which so rubber stamps our 
towns. 

Then they have excellent expropriation 
laws. It was just five days before the 
armistice that they adopted a most use- 
ful excess condemnation law. 

For years their laws have permitted 
them to lay out streets on the map in 
the bed of which the owner can build 
only at his own risk and the town 
assesses benefits and awards damages 
only when it is ready to expropriate. 

Furthermore for many years they have 
been widening streets all over France by 
the same process that has been used in 
widening Chestnut and Walnut streets 
in Philadelphia, that is by striking a 
building line a given number of feet 
back from the old street line and then 
requiring every property owner on re- 
building to set back to the new line. 
Fully one-third of the streets of old Paris 
are being widened today by this means 
and there is hardly a village so small 
but that you can see this law in prog- 
ress. As benefits are assessed at the 
same time that damages are awarded, the 
town, in the long run, secures the widen- 
ing for a very small outlay. 

A month after the armistice a law 
was passed for reparceling the irregular 
and scattered French farms for which the 
inheritance laws are responsible. Now 
the farmers are beginning to pool their 
properties, lay out new streets and each 
taking back a single parcel approxi- 
mating in size and location the aggre- 
gate of what he put in. 
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| ADOPTED CITY PLAN OF RHEIMS 


BY GEORGE B. FORD 


SOLID BLACK INDICATES WORK TO BE CARRIED OUT NOW, THE REST LATER 


In 1902 France passed an excellent 

permissive health law giving towns the 
right to appoint Health Boards and to 

-adopt sanitary codes for which the Gov- 
ernment furnished a model form. The 
famous war damage act by which the 
Government pays all war damage in full 
also provides that all devastated towns 
and villages must be made more sanitary 
-and that the government will pay a 
large part of the cost. The result is 
that water and sewer systems are ap- 
pearing all over northern France. 

On workingmen’s housing the French 
Government has been loaning money for 
many years at two per cent interest 
amortizable in not over twenty-five years. 
They loan it to a town bureau or to a 
housing company on condition that they 
do not charge over 400 to 936 francs 
rent depending on the location and the 
number of rooms and in no case more 
than 434 per cent of the cost of land 
and building. The government lends 


from 60 to 80 per cent of the total cost 
and private capital invested in the bal- 
ance must not pay over four per cent. 
The tenant pays from 214 to 814 per 
cent per annum where he rents and 14 
down and from 2 to 21% per cent per 
annum where he buys. Taxes on new 
housing are remitted for twelve years. 
Special inducements are given to the 
needy and to large families. The pur- 
chase of small farms of not over seven 
acres is especially encouraged, the farmer 
being able to get 80 per cent at from 
2 to 214 per cent interest amortizable in 
twenty-five years plus several thousand 
francs more for his farm expense. 

A bill now before the French parlia- 
ment provides that the Government shall 
give outright one-half of the cost of the 
land and buildings where used for work- 
ingmen’s housing or for small farm hold- 
ings. 

The French have always been famous 
for their roads, mostly macadam with a 
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HENRY IV DOORWAY, RHEIMS 
TO BE PRESERVED 


very thin top crust. They have stood 
the inevitable neglect of the war re- 
markably well. Everywhere in the de- 
vastated region they are being rebuilt. 
They rarely use our tar binders and our 
oils but they are beginning to use our 
concrete roads. In Paris everywhere ex- 
cept on the hills they are using wood 
block. 

Their canals and railroads in the de- 
vastated regions have come back with 
astounding rapidity, but their great con- 
tribution is their light narrow-gauge rail- 
ways that ramify “all over the country. 
These use light rails and virtually no 
grading. 

Beauty and charm has always char- 
acterized the French towns and villages. 
They are apt to place that which is 
offensive to the sight before that which 
is offensive to the sense of smell or of 
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hearing. They insist that their towns 
shall be attractive, often invoking the 
Police Power to that end. The interest- 
ing part of it is that it costs little, if any 
more, than it would if they didn’t so in- 
sist. They appreciate the fact that 
charm in their surroundings is an eco- 
nomic asset. It pays. Nor are they 
afraid as we often are today to talk 
about the “City beautiful” to the busi- 
ness man when they want to enlist his 
support of a town-planning project. 
Often in the meetings of the City Coun- 
cil of Rheims when they were discus- 
sing my plans, a workman would get up 
and make a plea for the beautiful with 
a logic and a charm of expression that 
few of our college professors could 
excel. 

However, this does not mean that they 
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REDISCOVERED TREASURY OPPOSITE CATHEDRAL 


| TO BE INCLUDED IN PARK AREA 


“were not equally keen about the purely 
practical things. In fact, on all of the 
two hundred plans on which I worked 
-and in particular in evolving the com- 
prehensive plans for Rheims, I was con- 
stantly struck by the open-mindedness 
and the logicalness of the Frenchman. 
One after another I proposed to them 
playgrounds, parks and parkway systems, 
community centers, workingmen’s garden 
suburbs, wholesale terminal markets, 
freight belt lines and major street sys- 
tems with standardized street widths. 
They discussed them most intelligently 
and usually finished by adopting them. 
And they did it all with an interest for 
the public good that was constantly 
being evidenced by the way in which 
they would subordinate their personal 
interest where it came in conflict with the 
public’s. 

Outside of the Government the most 
active agent for improving the devas- 
tated towns is the altruistic group called 
“La Renaissance des Cités.”” In work- 
ing with them as I have for the last 
year and more, I have found them con- 
secrated to their task; many of the lead- 
ing architects, town planners, sanitarians, 
lawyers and others giving of their time 


without stint to the creation of model 
communities. We traveled constantly up 
and down from Belgium to Alsace help- 
ing the local authorities make plans that 
the State authorities would accept. They 
showed a readiness to be shown and a 
spirit that made the work of rare in- 
terest. 

However, the great outstanding thing 
in France today is the fact that she 
now realizes that her towns and villages 
must plan ahead and private property 
rights must be controlled for the public 
good. The war has borne in upon her 
that she must correct the mistakes of 
the past. She sees now that she owes 
it to the citizens of the future to plan 
for them healthy, convenient, comfortable 
and charming places to live and work in. 


Augustus V. Tack, of New York, has 
lately completed a series of mural deco- 
rations for the legislative chamber of 
the new Parliament House at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 


Richard Miller is painting a series of 
mural decorations for the new State 
Capitol of Missouri. 


RINGWOOD 


E. HESKETH HUBBARD 


SOME CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ETCHINGS 


In Ringwood, Hampshire, England, a 
young painter-etcher, E. Hesketh Hub- 
bard, has gathered around him an inter- 
esting group of etchers of the younger 
generation who have organized a Print 
Society which fortunately has survived 
the Great War. 

In some way, unknown to us, a copy 
of our magazine found its way to Ring- 
wood and engaged Mr. Hubbard’s inter- 
est. He wrote to us asking if he might 
become a member of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, and inquiring concern- 
ing the work of the Federation. A little 
circular accompanied his letter telling 
the way his Print Society, in order to 
increase interest in etching, was sending 
about in the rural districts of England 
portfolios of etchings by members of the 
Society that people might see them and 
handle them in their homes and so ac- 
quire not only the prints themselves but 
a knowledge and appreciation of etching, 
that most subtle and intimate of arts. 

Several letters were exchanged and 
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finally we invited the Print Society to 
send for circulation by the American 
Federation of Arts, a collection of its 
members’ works. 

The collection was assembled and 
reached us in October—forty-five etch- 
ings, approximately five by each of nine 
etchers, all ot a particularly attractive 
and worthy character. These, by order of 
Mr. Hubbard, were matted and uniformly 
framed, and on October 31st were placed 
on exhibition in the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, the first place on a circuit. 

The exhibition in the Corcoran Gallery 
extended over two weeks and during 
that time twenty-seven of the etchings 
were sold. Fortunately a duplicate set 
had been sent so that immediate delivery 
could be made to the purchasers. It is 
interesting to know that these sales were 
made without solicitation and without the 
intervention of a sales agent, that those 
who purchased them were obliged to seek 
information from the Director of the Gal- 
lery with regard to prices and the pos- 
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(sibility of delivery. It is also worth 
jnoting that quite a number of the prints 
)were purchased by artists who coveted 
possession because of their artistic qual- 
lity. A number of these etchings are 
illustrated herewith. 

_ The character of the etchings is ex- 
ceedingly varied and the work of each 
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etcher manifests distinct individuality. . 


Mr. Hubbard, whose etching of the little 
village of Ringwood is reproduced here- 
with, selects for the most part extremely 
simple subjects which he renders with 
directness and delightful vigor. His line 
is firm and almost rugged, his manner 
assured. 

Edward W. Charlton’s contributions 
are of boats and show him to be an ex- 
tremely capable draftsman as well as a 
good etcher. His work is simple and 
sincere, his compositions pleasing, his 
line sensitive. 


BRITISH ETCHINGS 13 


Edward Ertz is represented by both 
etchings and dry points. Two of the 
former are unusual in theme, rather com- 
plicated compositions in which horses are 
a factor, but extremely simply treated. 

Mathew Henderson shows for the most 
part architectural themes such as _ his 
“Glasgow University Towers.” 


REGINALD H. GREEN 


Stella Langdale’s work is of a dra- 
matic sort, imaginative but beautifully 
rendered. Some of her etchings are 
printed in color or tint. One takes the 
form of a fan and shows a procession of 
camel riders crossing an Egyptian desert. 

Hugh Paton makes an excellent show- 
ing with two delightful etchings of trees 
in which the structure is admirably set 
forth. 

Percy Smith interprets figures and 
among his contributions is one of a man 
stretched out on his back in the open 
country, “A Dying Tramp” which, while 
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gruesome enough in theme is so marvel- 
ous an example of draftsmanship that it 
is reminiscent of Millet. 

Leslie M. Ward attains great success 
in an etching of a “Poole Bridge” and 
“Moonrise in Pineland,’ both charming 
compositions. 

Whereas Reginald H. Green is per- 
haps at his best in an etching entitled 
“Blakeney, Norfolk.” 

These etchings are, it is true, pur- 
chaseable at very moderate prices, the 
most costly being $25, the least costly 
$5. Once upon a_ time, however, 
Whistler’s etchings could have been had 


for just such small sums, his entire 
Thames set being sold in this country for 
$75, a single print from which now 
brings more than a thousand. By lay- 
ing aside all question of commercial 
values, this little exhibition from our 
neighbors in Ringwood, England, is an 
artistic treat, a refreshment, a word of 
cheer from overseas to art lovers in this 
country. 

During December the collection will 
be on exhibition in Baltimore at the Pea- 
body Institute. Later on it will be 
shown at the Galleries of the Art Alli- 
ance, Philadelphia. 


BLAKENEY: 
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THE SMOKY HILL VALLEY ART CENTER 


BY EFFIE SEACHREST 


fe is a far cry from 1606, the birth- 
date of Rembrandt, the father of 
modern etching, to a 1920 art exhibition 
in a high School building in McPherson, 
Kansas; but art appreciation knows 
pveither time nor distance and is circum- 
scribed by no boundaries of country or 
nationality. In the tenth exhibition of 
prints and modern paintings held under 


the direction of Mr. Carl J. Smalley, a 
royal feast was provided for the art lov- 
ers of Smoky Hill Valley, who showed 
keen appreciation of the treasures placed 
before them. 

The foundation for such appreciation 
was laid years ago in Lindsborg, Kansas, 
by Professor Birger Sandzen, instructor 
in art and the Romance languages at 


) 
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Bethany College. For years Professor 
|Sandzen has been a dominant force for 
culture in the Swedish colony pocketed 
‘in the Smoky Hill Valley with“its two 
‘important settlements of Lindsborg and 
‘McPherson. The great outside world 
| knows something of this artist’s splendid 
\interpretative landscapes, which reveal, 
iin a riot of color, the beauties of the vast 
iplains of Kansas and the gigantic gran- 
(deur of the American Rockies; but few 
lknow how far-reaching and remarkably 
potent has been his influence toward cre- 
ating a real art center in Smoky Hill 
| Valley. 

_ The music world has long known of 
| Lindsborg through its great, annual 
|Easter Song Festival, when Handel’s 
| “Messiah” is rendered; many a cross- 
(continent journey has been made by 
nmusic lovers to hear the famous Linds- 
borg chorus, assisted by some of the 
‘world’s most famous singers, render this 
imagnificant religious oratorio; but few 
Ihave realized that this village of 3,000 is 
‘also fast becoming an art center through 
the stimulating personality as well as the 
teaching of Professor Sandzen. Always 
iin connection with the Easter festival 
there has been a small exhibition of 
paintings and etchings by well known 
artists, held in the library building of 
the college. Each year, the local Art 
KSociety has purchased either a print or 
fa. painting and placed it in one of the 
school houses of the village. Today 
kevery school house in Lindsborg owns a 
ip ainting; a few contain etchings by Zorn, 
\Whistler, Lepere, Lalanne, Millet, and 
Rembrandt. 

| Interest in art has been steadily 
kspreading so that now McPherson and 
lbother towns, falling into line with Linds- 
borg, are holding each year notable ex- 
|thibitions in their respective school build- 
jiings. A number of these are under the 
bdirect supervision of Mr. Carl J. Smal- 
\ley, a man who has sat for years at the 
feet of Birger Sandzen, and whose suc- 
licess is one of the surprises of the print 
world. 

| Mr. Smalley’s love of prints is en- 
\jtirely the result of his environment, for 
he has lived all his life in McPherson, 
\inot even once going to New York. But 
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travel was not necessary for him. His 
intense love of this delightful medium 
made him an apt pupil so that today he 
is looked upon as a print expert and 
many an important art dealer sends him 
etchings to be expertized. 

When only a lad, Mr. Smalley collect- 
ed etchings, hanging them on the walls 
of his father’s feed store. After a time 
a small space was partitioned off at the 
back of the store for the boy’s treasures. 
The farmers, coming in to buy their 
seeds, got in the habit of wandering back 
to the print shop to see the new things 
that Carl was collecting. After a time 
the spirit of buying entered their minds 
and the lad’s fad turned into a profitable 
business, which grew and grew until it 
swallowed up the feed store. 

For the last ten years Mr. Smalley has 
been holding annual exhibitions of prints 
and paintings. This year, the collection 
was housed in four rooms of the new 
High School building; two being used 
for prints and two for paintings. Each 
night for a week the assembly hall, 
where a lecture on art was given, was 
filled to overflowing. 

Among the rare old prints, were Rem- 
brandt’s ‘““La Chaumiére au Grand Arb,” 
Durer’s “Melancholia,’ and Meryon’s 
“Taurelle de la rue de la Tixeranderie.” 
Taking its place beside these famous 
prints, was that exquisitely beautiful 
plate, “Sunset in Ireland,’ by Seymour 
Haden than which there is none greater, 
so velvety are its blacks, so full of 
lyric beauty are its shadow-laden trees 
and flying birds against a luminous sky. 

Whistler was there also. His “Black 
Lion Wharf,” “Little Annie,” ‘La 
Retamuse” cast their magic spell over 
many a lad and lassie from the Smoky 
Hill Valley and the towns nestling there- 
in, over many a sturdy and courageous 
man and woman who had tried to bring 
into the lives of this community some of 
the Old World culture, which they, or 
their immediate ancestors, had left be- 
hind them, when they came to the plains 
of Kansas to wrest from them a suste- 
nance. 

It was no commonplace audience that 
looked with appreciative eyes and sin- 
cere interest upon this splendid collection 
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that had been assembled from all parts 
of the world for their benefit. Wander- 
ing among these simple, kindly people of 
the soil, one heard many a clever art 
criticism that was much more sincere 
than the superficial elegantly turned 
phrases of a fashionable eastern audience 
or the glib remarks of a newspaper re- 
porter. 

But Whistler was not the only modern 
etcher in this exhibition, for there were 
Zorn and D. Y. Cameron, great lights 
both, as well as others. 

It is no unusual thing to find a Zorn, 
a Rembrandt, a Pennell, and even a 
Meryon on the walls of a farmhouse in 
this vicinity. Recently a McPherson 
high school girl bought a rare old Rem- 
brandt etching, paying for it out of her 
pin money. Another dainty bit of fem- 
ininity, who keeps shop for Mr. Smalley, 
and studies prints when not waiting on 
customers. has an important collection. 
Each print has been paid for out of 
money received from keeping shop. 
This young woman’s father is one of the 
wealthiest farmers in Kansas. He gave 
her a Winston car, but he refused to 
give her money to indulge her taste for 
prints so she earns it herself. 

In the school houses of McPherson as 
in Lindsborg, there are paintings by 


modern men and rare prints by Zorn, 
Whistler, Jacques, Nevinson, Pennell; 
‘and lithographs by Birger Sandzen. 
Many of these were purchased by the 
school children, who in very truth are 
the de medici of the Smoky Hill Valley. 

The second print room contained good 
examples of the men of 1830, a delight- 
ful Bracquemond—‘‘Swallows in Flight” ; 
a representative Lepere, who is at last 
receiving his due meed of praise; a Nev- 
inson; a Besnard, a powerful Brangwyn; 
some interesting illustrations by Thornton 
Oakley; still life by Anne Bremer, and 
eight lithographs by Birger Sandzen, two 
ot which were quite new. 

One room was given over to Professor 
Sandzen’s recent paintings of the Rock- 
ies. His big, overpowering, structural 
treatment of rocks and mountains bathed 
in sunlight or flooded with moonshine, his 
glowing colors dashed on with an im- 
petuosity that reminds one of his master, 
Zorn, arouse the critic’s wonder and 
admiration and cause him to cry “Here 
at last is a true interpreter of the 
majesty and stupendous grandeur of the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

The last room contained interesting 
examples of the paintings of Henry 
Poor, Anne Bremer, Lilian Genth, Oscar 
Jacobson, and Nordfelt. 


THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION 


BY .LENAMs 


UST as a lively community spirit 

animates the activities of the 
painters and sculptors of the Middle 
West, so a peculiar atmosphere of demo- 
cratic festivity pervades the opening of 
the annual exhibition of American oil 
paintings and sculpture at the Art In- 
stitute every autumn. Since the public 
at large, the Chicago citizen from early 
days, has contributed to the success of 
such institutions as the Art Institute, 
there is an eager curiosity to discover 
signs of progress in the contemporary 
painting and sculpture of the year, and 
to hail with joy the arrival of new 


McCAULEY 


artists and distinguished works. There 
is a realization that American art is in 
a process of evolution and a patriotic 
sense that it should receive due appre- 
ciation for its productions. 

Travelers familiar with museums at 
home and abroad comment on the hos- 
pitable atmosphere of the assemblies. 
The popular demonstration of social — 
leaders in alliance with various groups, 
ranging from exclusive women’s clubs to 
the representatives from settlement 
houses at the tea tables, is characteristic © 
of the Chicago spirit. On one hand is 
the aristocratic society, The Antiquarians, 


presenting wealth, and on the other 
he democratic Municipal Art League, 
re Musicians Club for Women, the Chi- 
go Woman’s Club, and many organiza- 
ons from the city and suburbs especially 
aterested in awarding prizes, establish- 
ag scholarships and the educational side 
f art and not to be forgotton is the 
irts Club with its belief of “Art for 
irt’s Sake.” Thus the big reception 
t the American event of the year pro- 
aotes enthusiasm, and to a _ degree 
ements friendships among circles of high 


OTIS SKINNER IN “THE HONOR OF THE FAMILY” 


GEORGE LUKS 


AWARDED THE MR. AND MRS. FRANK G. LOGAN MEDAL AND $1,500 PRIZE 


and low degree, while spreading the sub- 
tle influences of art far and wide in the 
city. 

Picture to yourself, the Art Institute 
gay with flags, the wide boulevard and 
pavements packed with cars and pedes- 
trians, a sunny November afternoon. A 
canopy reaches across the porches and 
down the stairs to the edge of the drive- 
way. Within, all is ready, the potted 
palms in place, the galleries hung with 
paintings, the tea tables, works of art in 
decoration and shining silver, an orches- 
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tra in place on the balcony, while at the 
head of the grand staircase is the bugler, 
who, as the clock strikes three, announces * 
in thrilling notes that again the Amer- 
ican Salon throws wide its doors, and 
the thirty-third annual exhibition of 
American oil paintings and sculpture at 
the Art Institute is ready for the judg- 
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since the Art Institute welcomed so gay 
an assembly in such numbers as that of 
the year of 1920. 

As usual the exhibition was hung in 
the east wing reserved for passing col- 
lections of paintings. The jury includ- 
ing four Eastern and four Chicago artists, 
Charles S. Hopkinson, Henry Salem 


TORN LINGERIE 


ment of the members and their friends 
as well as the critical public fortunate in 
receiving entrance cards. 

The guards throw open the doors, the 
crowds throng, and for a period of three 
hours, masses of gaily gowned women 
and men of professions and business, 
some from distant cities in numbers ex- 
ceeding 5,000, ascend the stairway while 
the music of the orchestra echoes in the 
vast spaces, and hasten to the over-flow- 
ing galleries. It has been many a year 


FREDERICK C. 


AWARDED THE POTTER PALMER GOLD MEDAL AND $1,000 PRIZE, AND ALSO THE w. 
M. R. FRENCH GOLD MEDAL OF THE ART INSTITUTE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


FRIESEKE 


Hubbell, Lawrence Mazzanovich, Ever- 
ett L. Warner, Frederic M. Grant, 
Alfred Juergens, Carl R. Krafft, and 
Frank G. Logan, accepted 240 works, of 
which one hundred and _ sixty-six were 


. . 7 
paintings, and seventy-four were small 


pieces of sculpture, and aided Assistant 
Director Robert B. Harshe in the hang- 
ing and installation. 

A novel and pleasing effect was pro- 
duced in the galleries by the use of color 
—subdued browns, grays, rose, blue and 


a 


DOWN TO THE SEA 


ROCKWELL KENT 


AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION 


a light hue approaching silvery white, 
on the walls. With these tones as back- 
grounds the hanging resolved its prob- 
lems into the arrangement of color 
schemes. As the number of paintings is 
considerably less than in former years, 
all paintings were hung spaciously and 
on the line. Of course this meant that 
there were many rejections. 

Contrary to the custom of a separate 
gallery of its own, the sculpture was 
scattered through the exhibition to create 
decorative effects. And while the small 
bronzes, marbles and plaster figures and 
fountain pieces lent to the furnishing 
of the rooms, the individual quality of 
the objects was obscured in the pres- 
ence of brilliant and commanding can- 
vases, and sculptural values became a 
second thought to the viewer. However, 
while well-known names of sculptors 
were catalogued, there were few ex- 
amples of their work to demand atten- 
tion and no one piece of unusual original- 
ity. There were little things worthy of 


praise but no one work of startling as- 
sertions. 

The vista beyond the entrance cor- 
ridor into the main room and farther 
galleries right and left revealed the de- 
sign of color arrangement and the suc- 
cession of paintings disposed effectively. 
Opposite the entrance was a large radi- 
ant “Colonial Landscape” by Ettore 
Caser, its warm autumnal tones being 
the dominant key of the entire wall 
space. One was tempted to linger, while 
animated discussions on every hand gave 
opinions regarding the prize paintings. 

The first honors, the Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan Gold Medal and $1,500, 
were awarded the portrait of Otis Skinner 
in the characterization “The Honor of 
the Family” painted by George Luks. 
The canvas dominated its gallery with a 
magnetic quality that appealed to the 
crowd, although it is something of a 
caricature in drawing and livid color. 
It is the most intelligible painting Mr. 
Luks has exhibited at the Art Institute— 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES B. FORGAN 


LOUIS BETTS 


AWARDED THE NORMAN W. HARRIS SILVER MEDAL AND $500 PRIZE 


and it has that distinguishing modern ele- 
ment of being “‘different’—there was 
nothing in the same class in the collec- 
tion. 

The Potter Palmer Gold Medal and 
$1,000 were awarded to “Torn Lingerie, 
by Frederick C. Frieseke. The traveled 
viewers remembered this canvas at vari- 
ous exhibitions, and others who had 
watched his work many years recalled 
the studio properties, the model and the 
personal mannerisms of the artist. The 
artist is gifted with an elegance of style 
and ability for exposition of opalescent 
color leaning toward rose and violet, but, 
as in the case of Mr. Luks, technical 
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efforts interest him more than the vision 
of beauty, and well executed patches of 
canvas do not combine in an entire com- 
position of excellence. In fact the whole 
resolves itself into parts—a fine bit here 
and another there. Painters call this a 
“studio picture” for working artists, and 
like Mr. Luks’ work the young student 
wondered if technical exploits and ad- 
ventures were indeed the end of art, or 
if the poetic message remains, 

Years ago Mr. Frieseke studied at the 
Chicago Art Institute, a fact that made 
him eligible for the W. M. R. French 
Memorial Medal of the Art Institute 
Alumni Association. Consequently the 


lamour of color of the big picture again 
rrought its magic and the second honor 
fas laid at his feet. 
|The Norman Wait Harris Silver 
edal and $500 for a figure painting were 
arded the portrait of James B. Forgan 
y Louis Betts. Being an official por- 
rait of the President of the First Na- 
éonal Bank, and one of a series for the 
(learing House: the composition was 
ormal as suited the occasion, and yet 
n the subtle painting of the fine face of 
e subject and a refined treatment of a 
onservative color scheme, the canvas 
aintained dignity and a high place in 
portraiture. Few paintings of men by 
Mr. Betts have received warmer praise 
than this genial interpretation of per- 
conality. 
|The Norman Wait Harris Bronze 
Medal and $300 went to a ‘““Midsummer”’ 
jandscape boldly painted by Robert C. 
“hadeayne, of Firthcliffe, New York, an 
irtist exhibiting here for the first time. 
‘he canvas was rich in the color of 
orest-clad hills in June. Another land- 
icape, “Rugged Slopes and Tamarack,’ 
bainted in California by Edgar A. Payne, 
-eceived the Martin B. Cahn Prize, $100, 
cor the best work by a Chicago man. It 
was a brilliant piece of painting—an ex- 
iibition canvas that declared proudly. 

In the group of Honorable Mentions 
was the very well painted little picture 
‘Old Houses—Honfleurs” by William J. 
Potter, “Down to the Sea,’ a dramatic 
sroup of fishermen and their women on 
the gloomy sands, by Rockwell Kent, 
‘Mists of the Morning,” a decorative 
canvas by Cornelius Botke, and three 
dieces of sculpture, “Bacchante” by Leo 
Friedlander, “Amo” by George Lober 
ind “‘Penguins” by Albert Laessle. 

Had it not been for Louis Betts’ con- 
servative prize portrait of James B. 
Forgan, Abbott H. Thayer’s “Young 
Woman in Olive Plush,’ Henry R. Rit- 
enberg’s “Elliott Daingerfield,” Charles 
opkinson’s “Dr. F. S. Watson,” and 
Nayman Adams’ “Booth Tarkington” 
he revolutionary methods of the latter- 
lay painters would have prevailed. Half 
vay between the conservatives and the 
adicals was Oliver Dennett Grover’s 
reezy out-of-doors presentment of 
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“John C. Johansen.” Robert Henri’s 
“Fayette Smith” was a frank painting of 
a child with boldly decorative garden 
background. Leopold Seyffert’s ‘The 
Hunter” and Augustin G. Pall’s aviator 
“Pierre I. Puios’” were excellent exhibi- 
tion canvases, assertive and_ pleasing, 
while modern and conservative enough in 
technique. And with these should be re- 
membered Margaret Richardson’s “Miss 
Dorothy,’ and more portraits by Eben 
F. Comins, Mary Prindeville, Sidney E. 
Dickinson, Giuseppi Trotta, Leslie P. 
Thompson, Giovanni Battista Troccoli, 
Helen M. Turner, Louise Lyons Heustis 
and Vaclav Vytlacil. 

In a class by themselves, contributing 
variety and color, Walter Ufer’s “Suz- 
anna and Her Sisters,’ Blumenschein’s 
“Indian Battle,’ and Victor Higgins’ 
“Serenade.” The Indian motifs and 
bravery of sunlight associated with the 
Taos painters livened the walls consid- 
erably. Yet another school of figure 
painting was that of “The New York 
Winter Window,’ by Childe Hassam, 
and “‘Sunlit Window” by Louis Rittman. 
Perhaps with these should go Mr. Frie- 
seke’s studied canvas “The Chaise 
Longue.”’ 

Still life painting gave promise of 
popularity in clever arrangements such 
as those of Emil Carlsen, Frank W. Ben- 
son, Gerald Frank, Anna Lynch, and 
Leroy Ireland. The properties ranged 
from the presentment of mural decora- 
tions and metal and pottery objects as 
in Mr. Carlsen’s work, to various com- 
binations of material and quite beautiful 
floral designs. The fairy tale was seen 
to have arrived again in three or four 
paintings of which Karl Anderson’s 
“Pegasus” was an inspiring example. 
And as for “cubistic’”’ tendencies—there 
was one exponent in an “Interior” with 
figures by Edwin W. Dickinson. Leon 
Kroll’s_ characteristic realism, in “A 
Visit”? and “The Song,’ had echoes in 
the canvases of half a dozen preferring 
his style. Roy C. Nuse, of Jenkintown, 
Pa., was the first to become painter 
historian of life on the farm, and Theon 
Betts, John W. Norton, Hayley Lever, 
and Anthony Angarola each showed re- 
lated compositions. 
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In the spirit of the artist who takes de- 
light in a refined craft were James R. 


Hopkins’ “Lotusland’” and Louis Kron-. 


berg’s “Mending Ballet Skirts.” These 
were pleasant interludes in the proces- 
sion of canvases illustrating the tendency 
to rugged brush work. “The Grand- 
mother” by Jerome Myers, and ‘““Woman 
with a Sack” by Eugene Higgins teemed 
with sentiment and meet appreciation. 

Excepting the “Wild Surf” by Fred- 
erick J. Waugh, and “The Green Wave” 
by Charles H. Woodbury, two marines 
whose fine qualities brought the breath 
of the sea and far-blowing winds into the 
galleries, the majority of the exhibition 
seem in retrospect to easily fall into two 
classifications, the landscapes and decor- 
ative compositions for which there is a 
fashion these days. 

To the latter belonged the works of 
Ettore Caser, Jessie Arms Botke and 
Frederic M. Grant. Adam Emory AlI- 
bright’s “The Lake in Summer” with 
barefoot children on the shore was a 
departure into a new field of backgrounds 
for his merry little people. Frederick 
Clay Bartlett’s “Canton Facades” was 
treated with the decorative intent that 
pleases that painter. 

Among the landscapists, there was 
evidenced an interesting tendency to 
travel in search of inspiration. It is true 
that Gardner Symons, Edward Redfield, 
George Elmer Browne, John F. Carlson, 
Everett L. Warner, William Wendt, 
Frederic Tellander, and Chauncey F. 
Ryder had tempered their realism with a 
finer feeling in their works, that Van 
Dearing Perrine was more colorful than 
in former years, and that Frank C. 
Peyraud’s fine landscape ‘‘When the 
Summer is Young,’ Granville Smith’s 
“Summer Night,’ Carl R. Krafft’s 
“Glories of Autumn,” and Lawrence Maz- 
zanovich’s “The River Beyond,” all lent 
distinction to the showing. The paint- 
ings of William Clusmann, Alexis J. 
Fournier, Elliott Colburn, Hobart 
Nichols, Edgar A. Payne, Charles Reif- 
fel, J. Richard, John F. Stacey, Gordon 
Saint Clair, William Singer, Jr., 
Aldro T. Hibbard, Lucie Hartrath, 
Frank V. Dudley, and Howard Russell 


Butler were expressed as an apprecia- 
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tion of the beauty of the changing sea- 


son and the glamour that is visible to 
the poet painters. 

“Cape Blomidon—Nova Scotia” by 
Eliot Clark gave the impression of 
dramatic power. Herman Dudley 
Murphy presented a foreign note in the 


hills of Porto Rico; Will Howe Foote 


and George Biddle are ever reckoned 
with the Bermuda painters, while Alson 
Skinner Clark, Edward B. Butler, and 
Wallace L. De Wolf were found to be 
exponents of California and Western 
desert scenes. 

The intention of the national event 
was supported by painters from Boston 
to California, and the standards of the 
year were to a degree measured by the 
presence of the prize pictures, Abbott H. 
Thayer’s “Young Woman in Olive Plush,” 
awarded the Gold Medal and $1,500, and 
Walter Ufer’s “Suzanna and Her Sis- 
ters” which had the Bronze Medal and 
$500 at the Carnegie Institute’s Inter- 
national Exhibition last Spring. Prize 
pictures from other museums were 
among the invited works, and in the en- 
tire assembly of the exhibition it was 
estimated that only about fifty painters 
and sculptors were of Chicago origin, and 
a number of these had migrated to studios 
in the East. 


The Concord Art 
which Mr. Daniel Chester French is 
President, and Elizabeth Wentworth 
Roberts is Secretary, held its Fifth 
Annual Exhibition at Concord, Mass., 
from November 21st to December 4th. 
This exhibition consisted of painting, 
sculpture, drawing, etching and minia- 
tures, and was held in the Town Hall. 
Honorable mentions were awarded to a 
painting by Robert Strong Woodward of 
Shelburne, entitled “Tangled Branches” ; 
to a work in sculpture by Victor Salva- 
tore, entitled “Big Oak”; to a miniature 
by Elsie Dodge Pattee, entitled “The 
Sampler’; to an etching by John W. 
Winkler and to a drawing by Frederick 
A. Bosley, ‘Portrait of Elizabeth Brim- 
mer Bosley.” Some of the foremost 
artists of the country were represented. 
The exhibition upheld the exceptional 
high standard set in previous years. 


Association of 


A DETAIL OF THE EXHIBITION OF PRINTED FABRICS 


ARRANGED BY WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS, MANAGING DIRECTOR, THE ART CENTER, INC. 
Sent out as a Traveling Exhibition by The American Federation of Arts 


THE ART CENTER, Inc. 


The Art Center, Inc., which has its 
eadquarters at 10 East 47th Street, 
‘ew York, and comprises the Art Alli- 
ace of America, the Pictorial Photog- 
sphers of America, the New York So- 
ety of Craftsmen and the Society of 
Justrators, has been fortunate in secur- 
i as managing director Mr. William 
aurel Harris, the well-known mural 
ainter, who was at one time president 
‘the Municipal Art Society and as first 
ce-president of the Architectural 
eague has become acquainted with all 
e leaders in art and industry allied 
ith architecture. As chairman of the 
ommittee on Decoration for the Fine 
rts Federation of New York, and as 
cretary of this Federation, he has co- 
erated with the city authorities in de- 
loping the Textile Institute, which 
yw has a thousand pupils, as a part of 


the New York City Schools. Mr. Harris 
has done much, in fact, to create a more 
widespread interest in the application of 
art to industry. He has, moreover, for 
some years been contributing editor of 
“Good Furniture,’ published in Grand 
Rapids, one of the best of the trade 
journals in this country. He studied art 
under Gerome and other masters in Paris 
and has therefore a first-hand knowledge 
of art from the professional side com- 
bined with exceptional executive ability. 
It is proposed by the Art Center to cre- 
ate a working force which will not only 
aid and harmonize the varied efforts of 
the allied clubs and associations and act 
as a go-between for business men and 
artists, but is at the same time intended 
to take action concerning industrial edu- 
cation and the practical application of 
art in American trade and commerce. 


A HAND BLOCKED LINEN, DESIGNED AND COLORED A HAND BLOCKED SAIL CLOTH PRINTED FROM OLD 5 
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FIVE AMERICAN PRINTED PILE FABRICS SHOWN AT A POWERFUL AND SUMPTUOUS DECORATIVE EFFECT 
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Through the cooperation of the Art 
venter, Inc., and under the direct super- 
ision of Mr. William Laurel Harris 
hree interesting and important exhibi- 
ions of industrial art have been as- 
embled and sent out on circuits by the 
imerican Federation of Arts this autumn. 
"wo of these are of textiles, one of 
»rinted cottons of which illustrations are 
riven herewith, the other of brocades and 
apestries, and the third of textile de- 
igns, many of them foreign. These ex- 
iibitions, it is thought, will do much to 
how the people of America generally the 
high quality of American eeu en and 
o interest home makers as well as to 
aise the standard of home manufactures. 
|The Art Center, Inc., will also do 
what it can to encourage the individual 
braftsmen in their work “and will through 


HE Exhibition of Spanish Art, both 
_@ ancient and modern, which opened 
n Wednesday, November 3d, at Burling- 
on House, and will remain open till 
January, is one of the very first import- 
ance. It has had the warm approval 
und support of the Spanish Government. 
he King of Spain and our own King 
are lending pictures, as well as many of 
the leading nobles of Spain—including 
the Duke of Alba, who is President of 
the Spanish Committee—and many Eng- 
iish collectors, among them the Duke of 
Wellington, the Earl of Radnor, the Earl 
»f Northbrook, Lord Leverhulme and Sir 
Herbert Cook, while the hanging has 
seen superintended by Don Aureliano de 
Beruete, Director of the Prado Museum 
at Madrid, who came over to London 
especially for this purpose. 

Coming now to the pictures themselves 
she exhibition divides itself into two sec- 
tions, which may be called Ancient and 
Modern Spanish Art, or, more precisely, 
(1) Spanish Paintitig from the XIVth 
century until the death of Goya, and 
(2) Spanish Painting from Goya’s death 
-o the present day, with some modern 
sculpture. The Old Masters of Spanish 
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a well-organized lecture bureau assist in 
formulating public opinion in the interest 
of the decorative arts. Mr. Harris, Mr. 
W. Frank Purdy, Mr. Heyworth Camp- 
bell and others interested in the work will 
speak, under the patronage of the Art 
Center, both in New York City and in 
other centers of art and culture as far 
west as the Mississippi River. 

The illustrators of New York have also 
been interested by the Art Center in the 
cause and several remarkable exhibitions 
are planned to show the many curious 
and unsuspected ways in which our 
draughtsmen’s skill and knowledge can 
help on the great and vital cause of 
America’s industrial Art. 

Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock is president of 
the Art Center, Inc., and Mr. Heyworth 
Campbell is secretary. 


THE SPANISH EXHIBITION IN LONDON 


BY SELWYN BRINTON 


Art are worthily, one might almost say, 
magnificently, represented. Commencing 
with the Primitives we find a very inter- 
esting “Annunciation” by an unknown 
Spanish Master—possibly Jorge Ingles 
-—of the XVth century, with the first 
Count of Alba, founder of that Ducal 
House, in the act of praying beside the 
Virgin and the announcing Angel. Two 
panels of S. Michael, lent respectively 
by Lord Leverhulme and Sir Julius 
Wernher hang near this, the latter of 
finely decorative quality; and on the next 
wall is a delightful panel of San Vicente, 
lent by Mr. Cyril Andrews, who is the 
possessor of this magnificent altarpiece 
of the Valencian School in numerous 
panels, except only the two panels 
which are held by the Metropolitan 
Museum at New York. 

Modern critical and artistic interest 
has centred in recent years around the 
two figures of El Greco and Goya; and 
the organizers have made a special effort 
to show the two Masters worthily here; 
but before coming to them I must speak 
of Velasquez, who holds the indisput- 
ably first place in the story of Spanish 
Painting. Two magnificent examples are 


SAN VICENTE 


VALENCIAN SCHOOL 


LENT BY CYRIL ANDREWS, ESQ. 


the portrait by Velasquez of his servant 
and pupil Juan de Pareja, lent by the 
Earl of Radnor, painted at Rome, pos- 
sibly as an exercise by the Master be- 
fore commencing his world-famous por- 
trait of the Pamfili Pope, Innocent X; 
and near this the “Unknown Gentleman,” 
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a dark melancholy face, an undisputed 
Velasquez with all the character of his 


_ art, which is lent by the Duke of Well- 


ington. 

Between these two portraits hangs Sir 
Herbert Cook’s “Calabacill as the Buf- 
foon,” a full length pertrait lent to the 
Exhibition by that fine critic and col- 
lector, Sir Herbert Cook. It comes 
there with his authority as by Velasquez, 
which seems also to have the approval of 
Senor de Beruete; but it is fair to state 
that this attribution has been questioned 
and it is certainly not on the level of the 
two portraits just mentioned, between 
which it hangs. The portrait of Don 
Baltasar Carlos, lent by our King from 
Buckingham Palace, is of great interest; 
no less so the Self-portrait from the 
Valencia Museum. 

That weird and fascinating Master, 
the Cretan El Greco, has been called “a 
Post-Impressionist born three centuries 
too soon.” He really strikes a new note 
in color, and has an outlook which is 
novel and often astonishingly modern. 


Very characteristic here are his “Annun-. 


ciation,’ his “Glory of Philip II,” lent 
by the King of Spain from the Monas- 
tery of Escorial, and his “Saint Louis, 
King of France,” clad in a complete suit 
of damascened gold armour, within the 
distance the city of Toledo and Christ 
crucified against sombre and _ tragic 
clouds—an extraordinary painting, of 
which Cossio said, ““This is the most 
ghastly picture of El Greco.” On the 
other hand the “Trinitarian” is a true 
and realistic study of a very well 
nourished Spanish monk, and from the 
Self-portrait lent by Senor de Beruete, 
there looks out on us “a bald and thin- 
bearded man, the penetrating sweetness 
of whose glance has something immensely 
bitter and dolorous.” 


Then we come to. Goya, in a superb 
collection of twenty-five works, among 
them the portrait of the famous beauty 
and patron of the artist the Duchess of 
Alba—lent by the Duke of Alba and 
Berwick—and her no _ less_ beautiful 
cousin, the Marquesa de Lazan, and the 
well-known portrait of the actress La 
Tirana, which I saw first in the Academia 
de San Fernando in Madrid; a group of 
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iHiant studies for the tapestries are 
re, lent by the Duke of Montellano, 
t there is little of the later, more in- 
ise and tragic side of Goya’s life-work. 
istly Murillo, Carreno, Ribalta, Juan 
mtoja, Valdés Leal, Coello and the 
ser Masters of old Spanish art are 
equately represented. 

We turn then to the art of modern 
ain, which fills the last seven rooms. 
nacio Zuloaga is here in three masterly 
rtrait studies, that master of color and 
e Joaquin Sorolla, Benedito, Alvarez 
Sotomay or, Mesquita, whose “‘Sole- 
qd’ (Solitude) is a fine character study, 


F. LOPEZ MESQUITA 


Maeztu and Sancha, both of whom have 
been lately exhibiting in London, the 
painter Martinez Pinazo and the sculp- 
tor of the same name, who is acting as 
Secretary for the Exhibition. I do not 
find any work of Anglada, whom I met 
last in Paris, but that fine colorist seems 
lately to be out of view. The sculpture 
of Benliurre from Valencia and Mateo 
Inurria of Cordoba is to be be noted. 
The former has an excellent bronze 
group of a herdsman driving a group of 
wild cattle, and a portrait of the King 
of Spain; the latter a most beautiful 
marble torso of a woman. 
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A REASON FOR ART MUSEUMS 


Under the caption of “Works of Art 
and the Public” the following excellent 
editorial was published in the October 
number of the Bulletin of the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design. Without asking 
permission we are appropriating it for 
eur own editorial purposes and the bene- 
fit of our readers, for it emphasizes most 
admirably the surpassing value of a 
great work of art as a public possession, 
and gives one of the best possible reasons 
for the existence of Art Museums. 

“There is an anecdote told of Na- 
poleon that, after his victorious cam- 
paign in Italy, he demanded of the Duke 
cf Parma that he send twenty of his 
finest paintings to Paris to be added to 
the Museum in the Louvre. In vain did 
the Duke offer the equivalent of two 
hundred thousand dollars to retain one 
of the most celebrated canvases, for Na- 
poleon insisted on taking the painting. 
Later on in explanation of his decision to 
the army he said: ‘The sum which he of- 
fers will soon be spent, but the posses- 
sion of such a masterpiece at Paris will 


adorn that capital for ages, and giv 
birth to similar exertions of genius. 
Whether historically true or not, the 
story has a curious relation to conditio 
today. Of course the building up of 
rauseum by seizure of works of art, even 
in war, is not a policy which is attractive 
tc us although it was a well-known pro 
cedure during the recent war. Growth 
by gift or purchase is to be preferred 
But the rest of the anecdote has several 
points which merit more than passing at 
tention. 
“The first is the amount which was 
offered in lieu of the painting, a sum t¢ 
be compared with the large sums now 
paid by our millionaire collectors fol 
roasterpieces, and at which. we were 
much surprised. It certainly is interest 
ing to find such large valuation over 
century ago. 
“Again it should be noted that Na: 
poleon wanted the paintings for th 
Louvre Museum at Paris; not for his 
private collection but for a public mu- 
seum of art. In this connection it migh 
be well to mention the fact that Napoleon 
was the first of modern statesmen to 
realize the importance of public mu 
seums, and that in the founding of the 
Musee National for the public in 1798 
there was started the long series of active 
institutions of this character which are 
now found all over the world. The ane 
dote has an important bearing on the 
question of the ultimate destination @ 
works of art of superior merit—whethe 
this should be the private collection of 
the public museum. The lesson that Nas 
poleon taught as an example of his state 
craft was the development and encour 
agement of public art museums, and we 
in America are just coming to realize its 
truth. 
“The third point is that Napoleon was 
only interested in masterpieces. No 
that he was a connoisseur himself, 
Gifted as he was, in this respect, he acted 
on the knowledge of others. But th 
main thing is that he would only take th 
best. This is the lesson which collector 
and museums in America need most t 
learn, for Napoleon was right when 
said that “the possession of such 
masterpiece at Paris will adorn th 


tal for ages.’’ Institutions and col- 
ons with masterpieces are places of 
rimage to lovers of the beautiful, 
‘the emphasis on high quality rather 
| quantity is what we need most. 


Napoleon gave two reasons, and in 
econd he sounded the call of service 
public museums, ‘and give birth to 
lar exertions of genius!’ The func- 
‘of the modern art museum is that of 
iration to artist and public. Success 
.chieved in this direction when the 
at message of the work of art is such 
the fund of inspiration is inexhausti- 
_and fortunate indeed is that insti- 
on which has buying committees or 
ate benefactors who like Napoleon 
and the best.” 


ETING OF THE BOARD OF DI- 
IECTORS OF THE AMERICAN 
| FEDERATION OF ARTS 
meeting of the Board of Directors of 
American Federation of Arts was 
| at the residence of the president, 
Robert W. de Forest, 7 Washing- 
Square, New York, on Friday, No- 
er 19, 1920. Mr. deForest pre- 
Nineteen of the twenty-four 
xbers of the Board were present. 
meeting began at 4 o’clock in the 
‘noon and with an intermission for 
wer continued until ten-thirty in the 
hing. Reports were presented by the 
cetary, Extension Secretary, and the 
irman of the Special Committee on 
> Memorials. Many subjects of in- 
t in regard to the conduct, continu- 
sand extension of the Federation’s 
dc were discussed. 


; was resolved that the next annual 
vention of the American Federation 
‘Arts should be held in Washington, 
C., May 18-21, 1921, and the presi- 
; was authorized to appoint com- 
ees of arrangements. 

_ resolution was passed expressive of 
hearty sympathy and approval of 
\Board of a plan to urge upon Con- 
ss the importance of the erection of 
uilding to be set aside as a National 
lery of Art housing the National Art 
ections. 
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Many other matters of routine nature 
were fully discussed and given thought- 
ful consideration—such for instance as 
the republication of a Handbook of Art 
in Our Country, of Study Courses on 
Art, of extending the portfolio loan serv- 
ice to include etchings and other original 
prints, guarantee funds for the purchase 
of works of art, the Copyright Law as 
applied to artists’ works, etc. 


NOTES 


In the Metropolitan Mu- 
THE NATIONAL seum from January 18th 
PORTRAIT to February 10th will be 
COLLECTION shown a notable collec- 
tion of portraits of dis- 
tinguished leaders of America and Allied 
Nations painted by eminent American 
artists for presentation to the National 
Portrait Gallery at Washington. This 
collection comprising twenty-two paint- 
ings by eight artists of distinction has 
been secured by a National Art Com- 
mittee of which the Honorable Henry 
White is chairman and Mr. Herbert L. 
Pratt, secretary and treasurer, Mrs. W. 
H. Crocker, Mr. Robert W. de Forest, 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mr. Arthur 
Meeker, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. 
Charles P. Taft, Mr. Charles D. Walcott 
and the late Henry C. Frick, members, 
with the patriotic purpose of commemo- 
rating for all time the great men of this 
great epoch and by a gift to the nation 
emphasizing the value of so memorializ- 
ing true greatness of character and the 
fellowship of nations united in a great 
cause. The commissions for these por- 
traits were given outright to several 
artists who have in the majority of in- 
stances spent the last two or three years 
in their execution. No restrictions were 
placed upon the artists as to size of can- 
vas or manner of presentation, and no 
commissions since the days of the Ren- 
aissance have been given in so far-sighted 
and splendid a way. As a result the 
artists were not only unhampered but 
stimulated to do their best and have in 
several instances excelled themselves. 


The group is constituted as follows: 
Portraits of Admiral Beatty, Clemen- 
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ceau and Cardinal Mercier by Cecilia 
Beaux; a group painting of the Peace 
Conference, portraits of Sir Robert 
Borden and General Currie by Joseph 
De Camp; portraits of Premier Bratiano, 
General Pachitch and the Japanese rep- 
resentative, Saionji, by Charles Hopkin- 
son; portraits of General Diaz, Field 
Marshal Haig, Marshal Joffre and 
Premier Orlando by John C. Johansen, 
as well as a group painting of the Sign- 
ing of the Peace Treaty, 1919, by the 
same artist; Marshal Foch; General Le 
Man and President Wilson by Edmund 
C. Tarbell; Albert, King of the Belgians, 
Premier Lloyd George and General 
Pershing by Douglas Volk and Admiral 
Sims by Irving Wiles. Later on there 
will be added portraits of Elizabeth, 
Queen of the Belgians, Premier Hughes 
and Premier Venizelos by M. Jean Mc- 
Lane. 

At the close of the exhibition in New 
York this collection will be circulated 
among the museums of the country by 
the American I’ederation of Arts before 
being permanently deposited in the Na- 
tional Gallery at Washington. 


The Pennsylvania So- 

MINIATURES ciety of Miniature Paint- 

AND ers and the Philadelphia 
WATER coLors Water Color Club held 
their Annual Exhibitions 

jointly as usual in the galleries of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
from November 7th to December 12th. 

The miniatures, 102 in number, were 
charmingly shown in Gallery I. 

The Medal of Honor was awarded to 
Mabel R. Welch and the Lea Prizes to 
Laura Coombs Hills, Margaret Foote 
Hawley and Emily Drayton Taylor. 
The entire exhibition, however, was up- 
held to a high standard and extremely 
charming and skilful work was shown, 
convincing in the matter of portraiture, 
individual in rendering and beautiful in 
texture. 

The Water Color Exhibition, which in- 
cluded works in black and white and 
other mediums, and of an_ illustrative 
nature, occupied all of the other series 
of galleries to the left of the grand stair- 


case as one ascended to the second floor 
and presented a charmingly varied and 
engaging appearance. 

There was evidence in this exhibitior 
of a tendency on the part of the artists 
to return to the use of pure color im 
wash, laying aside for the time being 
at least, gouache and dry pigment whi 
have become popular in late days ane 
have given to water colors the appear 
ance of oil paintings or pastels. Ther 
was an engaging freshness about the 
work shown for the most part as well a 
a vigor and sincerity which were reassur 
ing. 

From this exhibition 75 exhibits have 
been selected to be sent out as a travel 
ing exhibition by the American Feder 
ation of Arts. 


The Cleveland Museun 
MUSIC of Art was one of thi 
IN THE first to include music oF 
MusEUM _ the program of its acti 


ties. Their musical wo 

is now in its third year and has passe 
the elementary stage. It has appealet 
to many thousand music lovers who de 
sire to increase their understanding 6 
this great art. The following interest 
ing statement with regard to this wo 
is taken from the Bulletin of the Cleve 
land Museum: 
“The most significant evidence of th 
real success of our efforts has been th 
donation to the Museum of the sum 0 
a quarter of a million dollars by gener 
ous, wise and public-spirited Clevelane 
donors. A part of this sum is to be ex 
pended for an organ, the specification 
of which have been drawn by Assistam 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Har 
vard University. A small sum is to bi 
spent on equipment for the departmen 
of music and the balance for the endow 
ment in perpetuity of the Department o 
Musical Arts in the Museum. Thi 
splendid gift makes it possible for us t 
enlarge our program and carry out mort 
thoroughly constructive plans for thé 
future. 
It is interesting to record here thal 
during the last few years an enormout 
sum has been given for musical educa: 


in this country. The Juilliard be- 
‘st may mount up to between fifteen 
| twenty millions, or even more. The 
tt use to which it is to be put is’ the 
ablishment in institutions of learning 
courses of instruction designed to give 
ervisors of music a thorough educa- 
1. Such courses, as Mr. Noble, di- 
tor of the fund, said recently, are not 
v offered. 

Mr. George Eastman has recently giv- 
‘to the University of Rochester, New 
rk, the sum of four million dollars for 
sic. 

A gentleman in Boston has just given 
r a quarter of a million dollars for 
sical education. Mr. Surette is one of 
|three Trustees for this fund. 

bn all sides there is an increasing in- 
st in music as education. It is so 


kschools. The colleges are beginning 
consider: such an adjustment of their 
rses as will eventually effect all pub- 
kand preparatory schools, and the day 
ot far distant when educators gen- 
iy will realize that music is one of the 
¢ important means of education, not 
y because it brings happiness to 
ng people and gives them a noble and 
ve form of self-expression, but because 
ontains invaluable factors for training 
: mind.” 


4 Edmund Dulac, illustrat- 
RICATURES or, weaver of intricate 
3x DULAC design, master of perfect 
balance of form and deli- 
¢ nuance of color—a man imbued 
th the subtle spirit and imagination of 
| artists and schools, Indian, Japanese, 
sian—is familiar to most of us. His 
awings for the “Rubaiyat,” the “Ara- 
n Nights” and more recently, the 
anglewood Tales” have given proof 
it his is a rare gift. 
During the past summer, however, 
essrs. Brown and Phillips of the Lei- 
ster Galleries, London, exhibited a 
pup of caricatures by Mr. Dulac; some 
tty or fifty drawings, under the title 
omebodies” and having as subjects 
| contemporaries, eminent personages 
the literary, artistic and political 
rid. 
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Heartily and in an artistic manner he 
laughed at the foibles of our great. He 
displayed for us Augustus John reclining 
at ease on cushions, his arm supported 
while he painted portraits of lovely 
ladies, a queue of prospective sitters in 
the background. Mr. G. B. Shaw was seen 
in the character of St. Jerome, saying of 
the British Lion, “A very gentle beast, 
and of a good conscience.” M. Leonide 
Massine as in the midst of ‘An Attack 
of Cubo-Vorticitis.” The French Re- 
public as having taken as her newest 
bridegroom, M. Paul Deschanel—‘“Un 
mariage de Convenance.” Earl Curzon, 
the New Foreign Secretary, he pictured 
as riding a noble elephant while the 
Corps Diplomatique made  obeisance. 
Mr. George Moore viewed pensively rel- 
ics of “My dead life.” Among others 
who were targets for Dulac’s humor 
were President Wilson, Winston Church- 
ill, Lenine and Trotsky, Mme. Karsa- 
vina, Miss Lillah McCarthy, Sir Oliver 
Lodge and King Alfonso of Spain. 
Delightful commentaries, they were full 
of verve and subtle wit. 

In point of technique they were no 
less admirable, pen-and-ink, line and 
black mass, displaying the same exquisite 
feeling for design which characterizes 
Dulac’s other work. His line is simple 
and supple, everything superfluous is dis- 
regarded, and the form and minute 
modeling are suggested with the utmost 
simplicity, the essentials of personali- 
ties being expressed with direct vividness 
and delicacy of touch. Mr. Dulac has, 
as it were, distilled for our benefit the 
amusing aspects of the famous with real- 
ly superb results. Eres 


The first month in the 

NEws LETTER Academic year is always 
FROM THE the busiest, and we have 
ACADEMy never had a busier Octo- 

IN ROME ber than the last month. 
More students than ever 

before are registered with us: they num- 
ber thirty-six in all, sixteen in the school 
of Fine Arts and twenty in the School of 
Classical Studies. The various members 
of the staff have taken hold with great 
energy, and excursions and lectures have 
been the order of the day. Also, until 
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the staff and students are comfortably 
settled in their quarters, there are al- 


ways many odds and ends to look after. 


All our buildings are now occupied by 
persons connected with the Academy— 
if the homeless of Rome try to invade 
our property, they will find that they are 
too late! Mr. Davico is meeting with 
certain difficulties in the food question— 
salt, sugar, flour, bread, “macaroni,” etc. 
We are going to weather the difficulties, 
however, and even supply lunches to 
those affiliated students who live in town; 
so that they do not waste time going in 
town in the middle of the day. Without 
considering these downtown people, we 
have to feed forty-one people (including 
the staff) and sixteen servants, in the 
Main Building; in all, fifty-seven people. 

There has been an archeological Con- 
gress under the auspices of the Roman 
Archeological Society, with many inter- 
esting excursions; the entire Classical 
School attended it. 


In the School of Fine Arts, the senior 
architect, Mr. Shutze, has finished his 
work and leaves the Academy tomorrow. 
He is returning to America by way of 
France. 


Landscape Architect Lawson has gone 
to Amalfi and Ravello to study villas in 
that neighborhood. 

Sculptor Ranier’s work is finished, and 
he leaves in a few days for America. 

Painter Cowles, whose term ended 
last May, passed through Rome a few 
days ago. Since leaving us in the 
Spring, he has been traveling in France, 
England, Belgium, Holland and Ger- 
many. He is now returning to America. 

Architects Chillman and Smith have 
made an extensive trip through Umbria. 
Mr. Chillman is completing his first 
year’s restoration, in connection with 
which he has written an interesting his- 
torical and descriptive sketch which we 
are planning to publish in the Memoirs. 

Painter Lascari is in Venice. 

The new Regular Fellows are hard at 
work upon Italian and sight seeing in 
and around Rome. ‘ 

We have five Affiliated Men in the 
School of Fine Arts (two Rotch archi- 
tects, a Mass. Inst. of Tech. architect, a 


Harvard architect, and musician Rolfe), 
There is not a lazy bone among them! 

Prof. Magoffin will doubtless write you 
of the excursions. I would like to put ix 
a plea for an Academy camion in which 
to make many of these trips. The 
School at Athens has one. The parties 
of course, are much more independent 
than when they depend upon trains, 
trams, horses, mules and even oxen 2 
times. We can get a good second-han¢ 
camion for about $2,000, and the running 
expenses would amount to about $60 a 
month. Think of letting the School at 
Athens get ahead of us in this matter! 

Mr. William H. Herriman’s bequests 
to the Academy have finally been turned 
over to us. They consist of 2,849 books 
the larger portion valuable ones and ex 
tremely well bound, and _ sixty-eight 
paintings by American artists. Mr 
Herriman was one of the incorporatoys 
of the Academy. He lived for years in 
Rome. He also left six good pictures 
principally by French artists, to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Last Thursday we had an informa 
tea, followed by dancing, for the new 
students. All appeared to enjoy it 
There seems to be a fine esprit de corps 
this year. 


GoruaM P. SrTEvens, 
Rome, November. Director 


The art department of 
ART IN THE the New York City high 
PUBLIC HIGH schools has just pub 


scHoots lished an extended report 
covering the years 1918 
to 1920. This is part of an elaborate 


report issued by the Superintendent of 
Schools in New York covering all phases 
of high school work. 

An examination of the report shows 
how important and practical the art 
teaching of the New York City high 
schools has become, and the many illus- 
trations in the report emphasize the pro- 
fessional standards which have been de- 
manded. These appear in the commer- 
cial work, in posters and advertisements 
in the many craft exhibitions which the 
schools have held, in the beautiful ex- 
amples of dress design and pageantry 


ik, and in the cooperative service of 
high schools with the toy associa- 
t's and other business organizations. 
Yew York City has by far the largest 
a school art department of any city 
he country. Indeed, its one hundred 
. fifty studios number more than the 
ibined high school. studios of Chicago, 
ton and Philadelphia, with three or 
r smaller cities thrown in. Nearly 
-thousand children study the re- 
red art work in the first two years 
the city high schools, while several 
sands more have been placed in 
cial classes organized for the talented 
the higher grades. 
tt is the double function of the high 
pols to provide for the esthetic train- 
of all the children in taste and the 
anical training of the gifted in skill 
t forms the basis of the work done in 
(department. The art teaching given 
ot for “the few,” it is for “the many,” 
ithe many have to use it. The direct- 
| Dr. James P. Haney, does not hold 
the general training of the schools 
produce artists, but does maintain 
E it will raise the standard of taste 
pughout the community. Higher 
idards of taste he points out mean ad- 
ees along many lines. Such stand- 
cannot be raised without an effect 
trade. People who know better 
298, demand better things. “Thus,” 
s the director, “the art teachings of 
public schools has a practical rela- 
ito the business interests of every 
Emunity.” 
elieving thoroughly in the principle 
sooperation, Dr. Haney illustrates in 
report how many different agencies 
e been brought into cooperative re- 
ons with the high schools. These in- 
le the art museums, art societies, 
le and social organizations. Trade 
ferences and trade exhibitions are 
tinually being held, while a supple- 
itary organization called the School 
League is used to develop many 
eum courses and special classes. 


‘he value of special training for the 
nted is illustrated in the great growth 
the higher elective courses. These 
e developed during the war in re- 
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sponse to a belief on the part of the 
director that the industrial art needs of 
the country would, as soon as the war 
was over, cause a large demand for 
skilled workers trained in design. His 
belief has since been justified by the 
fact that the trade has absorbed the tal- 
ented graduates of the high schools as 
fast as they have been produced. At the 
present time, New York City not only 
offers special art courses in a dozen 
great high schools, but also perfects a 
scholarship plan which has trained some 
scores of pupils in post-graduate work 
in the industrial arts. 


A memorial tablet to the 
late William T. Evans 
has been placed in the 
Montclair Art Museum 
Montclair, New Jersey, in which town 
Mr. Evans for many years made his 
home. Over the tablet hangs a portrait 
by Orlando Rouland. At the unveiling 
ceremonies, Mr. George Clarke Cox, one 
of the directors of the Montclair Art 
Association, paid high tribute to Mr. 
Evans, not only for his gift of fifty 
paintings by American artists to the 
Montclair Art Museum, but for the 
great services he had rendered in bring- 
ing American art to the attention and 
esteem of the people. He said in part: 


“William T. Evans was one of the 
pioneers in securing recognition for the 
work of American artists, especially 
American landscape painters. At a time 
when few knew or cared anything about 
American art, when buyers sought only 
specimens of French and Dutch Schools, 
he and Thomas B. Clarke gave the first 
impetus to an interest in them, and later 
George A. Hearn, Alexander Humphreys 
and others supported the movement. 
Evans not only bought pictures — he 
made collections. His first collection 
was sold at auction in Chickering Hall 
and he has been criticised as one who 
commercializes art; but the probability 
is that this very auction sale did much to 
call attention to the merit of American 
Ie ais 

“Mr. Evans not only made collections 
himself but he had much to do with for- 


MEMORIAL TO 
WM. T. EVANS 
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mation of exhibits. Through his inter- 
est in the Lotus, Salmagundi and Na- 


tional Arts Club he had much to do with 


the selection of pictures to be exhibited 
and the exhibitions were famous for 
years for their excellence. 

“He gave pictures generously to many 
institutions and at the same time began 
to form a collection to be given to the 
National Gallery at Washington. That 
is his monument, but we in Montclair 
are grateful for the admirable collection 
he presented to our town; the initial im- 
pulse to the creation of the Montclair 
Art Association.” 

This tribute was well deserved. Mr. 
Evans was, indeed, one of the first and 
truest friends of American art and art- 
ists, and as such he should long be re- 
membered and honored not only in 
Montclair but in all parts of our great 
country. 


A novel enterprise has 
been undertaken by the 
Allied Wall Paper Indus- 
try, which announces the 
Practical Home Furnishing course for 
the benefit of drawing teachers and su- 
pervisors, under its special direction. 
This includes illustrated lectures with 
both moving pictures and materials, 
traveling exhibits and service of an ex- 
perienced art teacher to assist in plan- 
ing courses and establishing connections 
between local stores and schools by the 
use of special displays, and store demon- 
strations. It will be available for the as- 
sistance of any drawing department in 
New England. 

Miss Lucy D. Taylor, formerly Head 
of the Teachers’ Training Department 
and Instructor in Home Sfarnichine at 
the Massachusetts Normal Art School; 
Boston, is in charge, and the Allied Wall 
Paper Industry offer her services in 
either an advisory capacity or as a 
lecturer, without charge to any school 
making application. 

Besides this, Miss Taylor will give a 
course of lectures for drawing teachers 
at The Girls’ City Club, in Boston, 
which will include frequent visits to 
local retail establishments. This course 
will be repeated in any large center in 


ART AND 
INDUSTRY 


New England where a group of ten o 
more teachers will guarantee a class. 
Further information may be obtaine 

by applying to Miss Lucy D. Taylor, 
171 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass., 
or to the Educational Department of th 
Allied Wall Paper’ Industry, Gran 
Central Palace, New York City. . 


The Houston Art Leagu 
has recently receive 
from the late Miss Bell 
Dickson, whose home wa 
in Houston, a legacy to 

ward the establishment of an Ar 
Museum for the City of Houston. Thi 
is the second large donation left by the 
Dickson estate to the Houston A 
League; the first being a large collec 
tion of pictures, bronzes and ivories b 
queathed to this association by Mr 
George Dickson. These pictures an 
ieee are on exhibition at the Unive 
sity Club in the City of Houston. 

This association is planning to buil 
a Museum of Art in the near future. Th 
Building Committee in charge has r 
ceived a number of plans frat prominen 
architects. The site of the proposet 
museum is free of indebtedness and i 
the property of the Houston Art me 
which is a chartered institution. 
H. B. Fall is acting-president of 2 
League, with a Board of sixteen Di 
rectors and seven Permanent a 
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ART MUSEUM 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS | 


There was great variety in the exhi- 
bitions that were shown in the various 
cities throughout the country during the 
month of December! Whereas “onl 
upon a time exhibitions were restricted 
almost entirely to paintings or works of 
a pictorial character they are now found 
to cover a wide field subjectively and 
hence make a broad appeal in interest. — 

In Detroit, from November 24th ta 
December 31st, was shown in the rooms 
of the Society of the Arts and Crafts 
an exhibition of British Arts and Crafts 
assembled by representatives of that So- 
ciety last summer, which is to be circus 
lated during the present season among 
the leading ONE Museums in the Cu 


ites. This exhibition includes the 
it work in the applied arts of the pres- 
_day in Great Britain, in the fields of 
pestries and other weavings, jewelry, 
ameling, gold and _ silver-smithing, 
ry carving, book binding, illumination, 
roidery, etc. The leaders of the 
sat schools of Arts and Crafts, such as 
se in London, Glasgow, and Birming- 
, are all represented, as well as some 
their graduates, in all something over 


iy exhibitors, a number of whom oc- 


dy positions of national importance. 
| 


t the Albright Art Gallery during 
cember the Buffalo Fine Arts Acade- 
' exhibited a collection of decorative 
eens by Robert W. Chanler together 
th groups of pottery from the New 
rk School of Clay Working and 
ramics, by Prof. Binns, by Mrs. Ade- 
He Alsop Robineau and from the Rook- 
d Pottery, wrought iron by Thomas 
(Googarty, wood carvings by Charles 
zag, batik decorations by such well 
pwn decorators as C. Bertram, Her- 
a Hachs and Lydia Bush-Brown, 
oestries from the Herter Looms and 
terials from the Flambeau Shops—a 
st interesting collection. 


In Nashville, Tenn., onder the aus- 
ees of the Nashville Art Association, 
‘exhibition of paintings of Indians by 
mabers of the Taos Society has recent- 
Ibeen held in conjunction with a loan 
yibition of Indian curios and sculpture. 


[fhe Kansas City Art Institute opened 
: season with a notable exhibition of 
rks of art lent by residents of Kansas 
sy and a group of paintings of the 
uthwest by such men as Birger Sand- 
a, Oscar Jacobson, B.: J. O. Nord- 
dt and Henry Varnum Poor. Among 
» pictures loaned were works by So- 
Ja, Thaulow, Mancini, Twachtman, 
‘insborough, Reynolds, Hoppner, Co- 
|, Mauve, and our own American paint- 
}, Gardner Symons, Edwin H. Blash- 
id, Frederick J. Waugh, Horatio 
alker, Charles W. Hawthorne and 
vers. 
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An exhibition of paintings by Ameri- 
can artists of Swedish descent recently 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, was shown at the begin- 
ning of the winter season in the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. 


The Portland, Oregon, Art Associa- 
tion opened its season with exhibitions 
of paintings in oil by Hope Avery, water 
colors by H. F. Wentz, drawings by W. 


L. Barnes and miniatures by Sidney 


Bell. 


At the Arts Club in Philadelphia was 
shown an exhibition of spring and winter 
pictures by Edward W. Redfield notable 
not only for their extraordinary merit 
but because of unusual, tasteful framing 
and delightful arrangement—an_ exhi- 
bition which set a standard in the art 


of display. 


At the Art Alliance, Rittenhouse 
Square, Philadelphia, for a brief period 
was lately shown a collection of Italian 
linens from the Handicraft Shop of the 
College Settlement House in the Quaker 
City, which comprised needle work, cut 
work and lace done by the Italian women 
in Philadelphia. This was the happy re- 
sult of an effort to keep these women out 
of the sweat shops and give them con- 
genial remunerative work at home. 


Folk embroideries constituted a special 
exhibition recently held at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in one of the long 
galleries which has been partially set 
aside for special exhibitions of decorative 
arts. 


The fifth exhibition of work by our 
American manufactures and designers 
opened in the Metropolitan Museum on 
December 15th and will continue until 
January 30th. This exhibition shows, 
as in previous years, examples of manu- 
facture and craftsmanship which have 
profited by Museum collections. 


Exhibitions of colonial art were held 
at the time of the tercentenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims both in Mil- 
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waukee and Minneapolis. The Mil- 
waukee exhibition was assembled under 


the auspices of the Milwaukee Art In-, 


stitute through the cooperation of the 
hereditary and patriotic societies of Mil- 
waukee. The exhibition at the Minne- 
apolis Institute comprised colonial fur- 
niture and decorative arts, relics of the 
earlier days being difficult to find in that 
part of the country. This exhibition 
was said to lay emphasis upon the spirit 
of our forefathers “when European ex- 
travagance was tempered by American 
sense.” 


The Denver Art Association has been 
showing an exhibition of the work of Zu- 
loaga, the great Spanish painter of our 
day, preceded by an exhibition of paint- 
ings of flowers of Colorado and followed 
by an exhibition of paintings by Ameri- 
can, English, French, Dutch and Ger- 
man artists lent by the Vose Galleries in 
Boston. 


The California Art Club held its 
eleventh annua! exhibition in the galler- 
ies of the Museum of History, Science 
and Art in the late autumn. This club 
has a membership of 165. The Paul R. 
Mabury Purchase prize was awarded to 
Carl Oscar Borg for his painting ‘““The 
Lone Rider,’ which becomes the prop- 
erty of the Museum. A portrait of Mrs. 
Rufus C. Spalding by Max Wieczorek 
was awarded the J. S. Ackerman prize. 


PRINT EXHIBITIONS 


The Print Makers of Los Angeles 
have changed their names to the ‘Print 
Makers Society of California.” This or- 
ganization has now members in England, 
Trance, Italy and Canada as well as all 
over the United States. This organiza- 
tion will hold its next exhibition March 
Ist to 81st, 1921, in the Gallery of Fine 
and Applied Arts, Museum of History, 
Science and Art, Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles, California. Meanwhile it is 
sending out two traveling exhibitions in 
California, New Mexico and adjacent 
states, numerous calls for such exhibi- 
tions having been received. The presi- 
dent of the Society is Benjamin C. 
Brown, a group of whose paintings of 


California were reproduced in the De 
cember number of THe American MaGa& 
ZINE oF Arv as illustrations for William 


the Landscape Painter.” 
Brown’s soft-ground etchings in color 
have recently been »purchased by the 
British Museum—a signal honor for an 
American etcher. The secretary of the 
Society is Howell C. Brown, a brother, 
and his address is 120 N. El. Moline 
Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


The Brooklyn Society of Etchers held 
its Fifth Annual Exhibition at the Brook- 
lyn Museum from November 30th to Jan 
uary 2nd. This exhibition comprised 
works by etchers in all parts of the 
United States, many of whom were not 
members of the Society. Several prizes 
were given. From this exhibition, com 
prising approximately 200 etchings, 2 
collection of 100 was selected for circu- 
lation by the American Federation o 
Arts. 


An exhibition of etchings and colo 
etchings by William Meyerowitz was 
held recently in the Milch Galleries of 
New York. An attractive illustrated 
catalogue was issued with forewords by 
Ellen Day Hale and Gabrielle DeV 
Clements, both skillful painter-etchers. 


An exhibition of etchings by Arthur 
William Heintzelman was held in No 
vember at the Goodspeed Gallery in Bos 
ton and in December at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art in Washington. The 
Goodspeed Gallery has issued a little 
monograph on Arthur William Heintzel- 
man telling the story of the phenomena 
rise of this brilliant young American 
etcher, and giving a complete authorita- 
tive list of his plates. 


Sears Gallagher’s new etchings of Old 
Plymouth were to be seen at the Good- 
speed Book Shop in Boston in Decem= 
ber. “This series,” wrote Mr. William 
Howe Downes in the Boston Transcript, 
“will do much to extend his reputatio 
and to spread the name and fame of on 
of our Massachusetts shrines of patriot- 
ism.” 


Aquatints by John Taylor Arms, vice- 
psident of the Brooklyn Society of 
chers, were shown during December in 
_ Ackermann Galleries, New York. 
'; Arms has made a phenomenal suc- 
iS as an etcher and his work in this 
dium is of peculiarly artistic quality. 


[roy Kinney, who has made a speci- 
of etchings of dancers, a number of 
mples of whose work were recently 
strated in Tue American MaGazine 
| Art, held an exhibition opening No- 
ber 15th and continuing for some 
ks in the Galleries of Kennedy and 
pany, New York. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


he New York Water Color Club 
1 hold its Thirty-First Annual Ex- 
ition in the galleries of the American 
we Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street, 
m January 14th to February 6, 1921. 
ibitions will be received at the gal- 
ies on December 30th. A prize of 
#0 donated by Mr. Alexander M. 
idnut will be awarded to the most 
vitorious Water Color. Entry blanks 
! further information may be ob- 
aed by application to the Secretary, 
. Edward C. Volkert, 215 West 57th 
et. 


"he National Academy of Design an- 
neces its Ninety-sixth Annual Exhi- 
on to be held in the Reconstructive 
eries of the American Fine Arts So- 
ry, 215 West 57th Street, from March 
to April 3, 1921. Exhibits will be 
zived on February 10th and 11th. All 
the regular prizes usually awarded at 
Winter Exhibition, as well as at the 
lar Annual Exhibition, will be dis- 
buted, and in addition purchases will 
ade from the Henry W. Ranger 
‘d. Entry blanks and further Hae 
tion may be obtained by application 
she Secretary, Mr. Charles C. Curran, 
| West 57th Street. 


“he Society of Washington Artists 
| hold its Thirtieth Annual Exhibi- 
1 in the Special Exhibition Room of 
» Corcoran Gallery of Art, from 
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January 15th to 28th, inclusive. A Sil- 
ver Medal and a Bronze Medal of merit 
will be awarded. Works will be received 
at the Gallery, January 7th and 8th. 
Entry blanks and further information 
may be obtained from Mr. A. H. O. 
Rolle, Secretary, 134 Quincy Place, N. 
E. 


The Architectural League of New 
York will hold its exhibition this season 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in- 
stead of as heretofore at the 57th Street 
Galleries. The exhibition will come 
some time in April; the exact dates have 
not yet been announced. 


M. Léonce Bénédite, director of the 
Luxembourg and Rodin Museums of 
Paris, came to this country in November 
to give a series of lectures on French 
Art. Most unfortunately, however, he was 
stricken on the voyage with inflamma- 
tory rheumatism and has been obliged to 
spend the first few weeks of his stay in 
this country as a patient in the Presby- 
terian Hospital in New York City. M. 
Bénédite in his illness and suffering has 
the sympathy of his many friends in this 
country as well as in France who wish 
him a speedy and complete recovery. It 
is not in this manner that we wish to 
welcome so distinguished a visitor to 
our land. 


The San Francisco Museum of Art has 
been holding a notable Loan Exhibition 
of Paintings by the Old Masters. Dur- 
ing the course of the Exhibition, Director 
Laurvik gave a series of gallery talks on 
successive afternoons on Byzantine and 
Italian, Spanish and German, Dutch and 
Flemish, English and French painting. 


Mrs. E. H. Harriman recently pre- 
sented to the Corcoran Gallery of Art at 
Washington, a most interesting and val- 
uable collection of pastel drawings by J. 
McLure Hamilton of Philadelphia and 
London. These drawings are of figures 
of women in filmy evening dress and 
were made for the purpose of studies, 
therefore, of special service to students, 
but have great intrinsic charm. 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BULLETIN—JANUARY, 1921) 


TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 


Oil Paintings—Collection A 

Oil Paintings—Collection B 

Oil Paintings lent by the Ehrich Callens 
15 Oil Pataeeres (Loan Collection) 
Paintings by Capt. George Harding 
Water Colors—1920 Rotary 

Water Colors—1920 Rotary 2 

100 Water Colors( Philadelphia W.C.C. ) 
Oil Paintings (Texas Circuit) 

School Work in Color and Design . 
Heien Hyde Prints 

Engravings lent by the Metropolitan Maceae 
irs avail Phoroeapi okt 2 

Pictorial Photography—Set 1 

Textiles (Printed Fabrics) . 

British Commercial Posters 

Domestic Architecture 

Interior Decoration—First Collection 
Interior Decoration—Second Collection . 
War Memorial Photographs 

Sculpture Exhibition 

Art Work in New York Babhe Scieols 4 : 
Children’s Exhibition 


Jacksonville, Il. 
Brookings, S. D. 
Vermillion, S. D. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Lancaster, Pa. (one week) 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Oxford, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
State College, Pa. 
Stanford University, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


A. F. A. CIRCULATING LECTURES 


American Printing: A : : : Charleston,;-S. C.  . January 3rd 
Rembrandt , : : ‘ ; Canyon, Texas January 26th 
Rembrandt : : ; ‘ Macon, Georgia January 9th 
Painters of the Mode Lynchburg, Virginia January 7th 
Prints—the Commonest Form of Art Logansport, Indiana January 12th 
American Illustration Nashville, Tennessee January 15th — 


American Sculpture: B 

American Sculpture: B 5 

American Decorative Arts of the 
XVII and XVIII Centuries . 

Design—Its Use and Abuse 

Art of the Armorer 

Art of Ancient Egypt 

Art in the Public Schools 


Topeka, Kansas 
Pensacola, Florida . 


Norfolk, Virginia 
Canyon, Texas 
Canyon, Texas 
Canyon, Texas 
Oak Park, Illinois 


January 6th 
January 15th 


January 6th 
January 19th 
January 12th 
January 5th 
January 15th 


Twelfth Annual Convention, The American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C., 


May 18-21, 1921. 


